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THE LOGIC OF PERSPECTIVE REALISM 


ET us consider the three propositions: (1) This apple 1s sweet, 
(2) This apple possesses that which has the power of producing 
the sensation of sweetness in myself and all other normally constt- 
tuted human beings, (3) This apple is sweet for me and all other 
normally constituted human beings. The first is the predication of 
naive realism; the second is that of critical realism; the third is that 
of perspective realism. Proposition (3) differs from (2) in retain- 
ing the naive force of the is sweet of proposition (1). Sweetness is 
located im the apple, but, whereas naive realism places it there un- 
conditionally, perspective realism insists that sweetness is not a 
property belonging to the apple in itself, apart from all other ob- 
jects. On the other hand, proposition (3) differs from (2) in omit- 
ting all reference to ‘‘sensation,’’ and hénce in avoiding the implica- 
tion that the quality of sweetness is located not in the apple but in 
the being whose sense organ it is capable of stimulating. Further- 
more, the method of critical realism tends to reduce the object to a 
complex of unknowns—unknowns that can be given meaning only 
elliptically through reference to physiological processes. When 
these processes have been added to the object, so to speak, the mean- 
ing, instead of being attached to the object, is left sticking in the 
organism. Sweetness is to be found only on the tongue or in the 
brain or in an act of the psyche, ete. The logical result is Kantian 
phenomenalism, and critical realism is able to keep itself distinct 
from the latter only by clinging desperately to certain favored quali- 
ties which, so it believes, can be located directly in the object ac- 
cording to the dictum of naive realism. The method of perspective 
realism, on the other hand, does not hesitate to locate all qualities in 
the objects which, in experience, they are found to qualify. Not 
only is this method more economical than that of critical realism, 
in that it has no need of a machinery of ‘‘projection,’’ whereby 
qualities that in theory should be located in the organism are got 
out into the objects in which, in experience, they are observed to 
inhere, but it is more stable. In refusing to reduce any quality to 
an unknown ‘‘power to produce,’’ it refuses entrance to the germ 
of that disease which is always threatening to reduce critical realism 
to phenomenalism. 
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The economy of perspective realism becomes apparent once we 
attempt to describe the logic of its assertions upon a symbolic basis. 
The logic of critical realism employs two quite distinct propositional 
types to express the subject-predicate relationship: the first is that 
of proposition (1) above, which it reserves for the ‘‘primary quali- 
ties’’ alone; the second is that of proposition (2), which it applies 
to the ‘‘secondary qualities.’’ It is true that propositions of type 
(2) are theoretically reducible to type (1), but the actual reduction 
is forthcoming only in rare instances. Thus, while it is today pos- 
sible to substitute for the phrase, ‘‘the power of producing the sensa- 
tion of red’’ a complicated description in terms of space, time, and 
energy, which, because they are ‘‘primary,’’ can be attributed to an 
object after the manner of proposition (1), it is not at present pos- 
sible to transform in a similar way the phrase, ‘‘the power of pro- 
ducing the sensation of beauty.’’ Perspective realism, on the other 
hand, claims to be able to get along with the single type of predica- 
tion given above, which, generalized, amounts to the assertion that 
whatever qualities are experienced are just what appear to be and 
where they appear to be for the being experiencing them under the 
specific conditions in which the experience occurs. 

The simple predication of naive realism may be symbolized thus: 
aRb. ais the subject (this apple), R the connecting relation, in this 
case expressed by the copula, and b the predicate or other relational 
term (sweet). The modified proposition of perspective realism, 
then, will be given some such symbolization as, @R.b, in which the 
subscript , stands for the conditions under which the predication or 
relationship holds.t. I am not interested in developing here a cal- 
culus of the logic of perspective realism, and so shall not discuss 
further the possible meanings of the symbols a, b, and R, but shall 
confine myself to an examination of the new complex term R, which 
distinguishes the logic of perspective realism from that of other 
realisms. 

For perspective realism, as I conceive it, the simple predication 
of the naive realist, ab, is always incomplete, and when taken as 
complete, is fallacious. It is, however, a fallacy of indetermination 
of meaning, rather than one of positive error. Simple predication 

1 While I have used an example in the subject-attribute logic in the de- 
velopment of this formula, there is no reason why it should not be applied to 
relational propositions as well. The terms may be substantives, attributes or 
relations, and R may be the copula ‘‘is’’ or a relation, simple or complex (‘‘to 
the left of,’’ ‘‘older than,’’ ete.). I am aware of the fact that the copula is 
not customarily symbolized in this way. But it seems to me that wherever it 
is employed as an assertion of existence, it stands for a connective relation. To 


assert that any A is B is to bring A and B together in a particular way, diffi- 
cult of explanation or description, but none the less easily understood. 
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is meaningless, just as the statement, ‘‘the church is to the right of 
the post office,’’ is meaningless. The copula ‘‘is’’ is already a 
notoriously suspicious character. I have no need to enlarge here 
upon the difficulty of pinning a definite meaning upon it. The fact 
seems to be that in ordinary discourse ‘‘is’’ is a sort of convenient 
sponge able to absorb all of the unexpressed conditions that are 
needful to render a proposition significant. When I say, ‘‘this 
apple is sweet,’’ I ordinarily imply the condition, ‘‘for all normally 
constituted individuals.’’ Furthermore, I imply a potential act of 
eating the apple: ‘‘If you taste this apple, and if you are in good 
health and your tastes are normal, you will find it sweet.’’ Or, if 
this is not my implication, it may be more circumscribed, ‘‘this apple 
is sweet for me as I am now eating it ;’’ a proposition whose truth is 
less open to challenge, though it is of less practical significance.* 
Grammar tells us of the different temporal implications of the vari- 
ous forms of the verb ‘‘to be,’’ and also something of the temporal 
ambiguity of the form ‘‘is,’’ but the vagueness that we are discussing 
here is more than temporal. Perspective realism insists that ‘‘to be’’ 
is ‘‘to be in an environment.’’ There is no pure form of being that is 
just ‘‘being, by itself.’’ And to be in a determinate way a thing 
must be within a determinate environment. The difficulty is not 
confined to the copula of the subject-attribute mode of expression. 
Advocates of relational logics often imply that the relational expres- 
sion escapes from the ambiguity of the copula. It is probable that 
most relations are capable of more concise definition than is the 

2 Rather than go into a detailed account of why specification of contextual 
relations is necessary to meaningful statement, I shall refer the reader to what 
is, I think, the most definitive short work on meaning that has yet appeared: 
G. Watts Cunningham’s ‘‘ Perspective and Context in the Meaning Situation,’’ 
University of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 16, pp. 29-52. It 
will be noted that I have lumped under my symbol ¢ what Professor Cunningham 
distinguishes as context and perspective. While this distinction is necessary for 
a discussion of meaning, it is not of importance for my purpose, which is that 
of discussing the logic, not the ontology of predication. I may also mention as 
an excellent paper on this subject, John Dewey’s ‘‘ Context and Thought,’’ Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 12, p. 216. 

3’ There is perhaps something arbitrary in the attachment of these unex- 
pressed conditions to the copula. They might, in the sentence employed as an 
example, be attached with as much reason to the demonstrative, ‘‘this,’’ which, 
in pointing out a particular apple, locates that apple, by implication, in an en- 
vironment, It does not make much difference, so far as my discussion in this 
paper is concerned, whether these conditions be considered an unexpressed part 
of the copula or of any other part of the sentence, or whether they be added 
as an independent element. But in ‘‘absorbing’’ them into the copula I wish 
to express perspective realism’s conviction that, ‘‘to be, is to be in an environ- 
ment.’’ In other words, a mere assertion of existence, for a thoroughgoing 
realism which regards all elements of experience as existent, is meaningless, and 
acquires meaning only when the conditions of existence have been specified. 
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copula ‘‘is,’’ yet relations, none the less, require to be provided with 
a context. That such relations as ‘‘to the right of’’ are indetermin- 
ate in themselves is obvious; it is not so obvious, but nevertheless 
true, that ‘‘to the north of,’’ ‘‘above,’’ ‘‘ wealthier than,’’ etc., also 
require a context. The first two require the earth with its mag- 
netic or rotational poles or its position relative to the fixed stars and 
its gravitational field, the third a society possessing standards of 
value and a means of measuring one accumulation of valued objects 
against another. There is, it is true, a class of relations which has 
long been thought to be exempt from this condition: that of mathe- 
matical relations. But so,far as the empirical application of metri- 
eal relations is concerned, it is generally admitted that the means of 
measurement must be regarded as an essential factor in the inter- 
pretation of the results. Tell the chemist that you have newly de- 
termined the specific gravity of such a compound to be 0.54839, and 
he will ask you what type of balance you made your weighings upon. 
And so far as the field of ‘‘pure’’ mathematics is concerned, the 
opinion seems to be that different geometrics and arithmetics are 
possible, from which it follows that the statement of any mathe- 
matical relationship must be accompanied by an indication of the 
system of which it is a part. 

We may now ask whether, if simple predication is always inde- 
terminate, the perspective realist is able to provide us with a type 
of predication which is guaranteed not to be so. The answer to be 
given to this question will depend upon the nature of the conditions 
symbolized by the subscript -. Let us replace . by the expression, 
f(a,b,c ...). Now if the series a, b,c .. . is such that each term 
can be given a definite value for any occurrence of the proposition 
ak.b, and such that the series of terms comes to an end, the proposi- 
tion aR,b will be perfectly determinate. But if the series of con- 
ditioning factors is endless, or if it contains terms which can not 
be given a definite value, the proposition will fall short, to a greater 
or less degree, of complete distinctness of meaning. 

Now in all judgments regarding empirical matters the series of 
conditioning factors seems to be indeterminate in both of the above 
respects. Thus the judgment, ‘‘that girder is one foot in width,” 
implies an indefinitely large, if not endless, series of conditions de- 
fining the unit of length, the rigidity of the girder and rigidity of 
the measuring instruments in respect to one another, the accuracy 
of the measuring instruments, the method of their application, etc., 
etc.; and each term of this series is the starting point for a new 
series of similar conditioning circumstances. Thus instruments do 
not of themselves possess the property of determining measurements 
to a certain degree of accuracy, but must be used under certain 
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standard conditions by persons who have received a standard train- 
ing, and the determination of standard conditions and proficiency 
of training in turn involves other instruments and standards. Fur- 
thermore, there are conditions whose pertinence to either the prim- 
ary series or one of these secondary series is indeterminate. 
Whether or not the operator had a full night’s sleep before the 
measurements were made, whether or not he has just had lunch, 
whether he has been irritated by a remark made by his wife or his 
superior, may or may not have an influence upon the measurements 
which he reports. The predicament in which this line of reasoning 
leaves us is uncomfortable, to say the least. Logically, there seems 
to be no reason for halting this regression at one point rather than 
another. Yet, if we do not call a halt, we shall find ourselves com- 
mitted to the impossible task of determining the state of the entire 
universe as a preliminary to predication of the simplest property 
of a thing. Nor will our troubles end here. Suppose that we do 
accomplish the impossible and line up the universe alongside of our 
judgment, thus lending to the latter perfect determinateness. Of 
what use is this judgment to us now that we have it? It is deter- 
minate, to be sure, but determinate only for this one particular state 
of the universe. If we want to know whether or not it extends be- 
yond this moment; whether, in other words, it is an assertion which 
we shall ever be able to apply to reality again, we must determine 
first whether the universe will ever again fall into exactly the same 
configuration, for it is only to this one configuration of the universe 
that our statement applies. 

Obviously, there is something wrong. Our logic can not be more 
economical than any other when it necessitates such impossible feats 
as these ; nor can it claim any practical value if its assertions can not 
be applied beyond the momentary event of which they are made. 
Unless the perspective realist’s position is wholly untenable, we 
have been led into a misconception of the meaning of his condition- 
ing term, -. Or else, perhaps the entire expression aR,b is not 
merely a logical statement, but contains as well an assertion of faith! 
Let us consider the latter alternative. 

It is not uncommon to see a person, driven into a corner by op- 
posing arguments, retreat into the impregnable fortress of his own 
private experience. ‘‘I don’t care what you say about it, this is 
the way it appears to me, and I can’t see it differently.’’ ‘‘No 
matter whether I am normal and healthy or not; no matter what the 
judgment of others may be, or what my judgment may be tomorrow, 
this apple is sweet to me now.’’ Such assertions boil down to the 
proposition, ‘‘ What is perceived is as it is perceived,’’ in which the 
italicized ‘‘is’’ is given a meaning so narrow as to confine the predi- 
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cation strictly to the occasion and the person of and by whom it is 
made. Such assertions are safe, no doubt, but not very illuminating. 
People ordinarily do not feel moved to speak until they have some- 
thing more important to say than this. We describe our feelings 
to others in the hope that we will find a common ground with them ; 
that some element of our experience may be discovered which carries 
over into their experience without alteration. Furthermore, we in- 
cline, by instinct it would seem, to lend to our assertions as sweeping 
a generality as they could possibly possess, and withdraw that 
generality only when they are challenged by the conflicting asser- 
tions of others. Thus our ‘‘is’s,’’ as we utter them, are not intended 
to be conditioned at all. We would, if we could, have the world of 
our experience accepted by others exactly as we experience it; we 
would force, if not our eyes, our senses, at least our judgments of 
reality upon all others. Applying this psychological observation to 
our logical predicament, suppose we say that the expression, al,b 
is made in the faith that there exists a finite value to the function, 
e==f(a, b,c...) that will give truth value (or generality value) 
to the original predication. In other words, the perspective realist 
assumes that, though there may be no unqualified predications pos- 
sessing absolute truth value, there exists a minimum finite set of 
conditions under which a predication acquires definite meaning and 
at least a relative truth value. Hence there is no claim that ; can 
be completely expressed; on the contrary, it is necessary that it 
should not be completely expressed, for a study of the relation of 
¢ to the other terms in the formula displays the fact that the original 
statement can have meaning, and hence truth possibilities, for other 
individuals than the one who makes it only if - expresses conditions 
which possess a degree of generality. If . is so narrowly specified 
as to make impossible its duplication in the experience of another 
individual, both verification and the practical use of the statement 
become impossible. 

There is implicit in this argument a particular definition of truth 
which must be extricated and discussed before the logic I am ex- 
pounding can be further developed. In fact, the difficulties which 
we have thus far encountered have for the most part arisen from 
the uncritical assumption of two conflicting notions of truth. The 
first is expressed as a tautology : ‘‘ What is, is;’’ ‘‘ what is, is as it is.”’ 
Thus I do not doubt that things are as I perceive them to be, be- 
cause it is one of my postulates that one portion of the ‘‘isness,”’ 
the being of things, is to be in my experience as I experience them. 
But the statement that things are as I experience them to be is un- 
objectionable only so long as it is not given other than tautological 
meaning. The are of the above statement must not imply any ex- 
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istence outside of my experience, else the tautology is destroyed. 
Hence my experience is always veridical, and my statements about 
my experience are true so long as they make no pretense of tran- 
scending that experience. But here there appears a difficulty we 
have already mentioned. I would not make statements about my 
experience unless I intended to transcend it. I propose to make it 
available to others, to compare it with the experience of others, or 
I would not bother to talk about it. Even if I soliloquize upon my 
experience, I do so with the purpose of comparing its parts with one 
another and hence must lift them out of the specific conditions under 
which they occurred. If, then, we can not make a statement with- 
out implying that what is asserted transcends the particular cir- 
cumstances under which it was experienced, whatever truth-value 
such a statement may claim, must point to a different sort of truth 
from that which we have just been discussing. 

The assertion that something observed under one set of con- 
ditions will be found to be the same under other conditions contra- 
dicts our formula, aR-.b, if . is taken to be the exhaustive of all con- 
ditions, near and remote, under which the first observation is made. 
If . is not exhaustive, the expression may have generality just in 
so far as the conditions not subsumed in - are those which are most 
particular. Thus if the conditions of particular (or historical) 
time and space are regarded as necessarily to be included in ¢, then, 
since exactly the same spatio-temporal position can not be repeated, 
the formula can not have any generality ; but if these conditions are 
omitted, there is a chance that the other conditions included may 
be duplicated and the statement may transcend the momentary ex- 
perience of which it is made. If, as I have argued, we start out 
without any idea of naming all of the conditions under which our 
observations are made, but add on conditions only as we learn them 
to be necessary to give our assertions some conformity with the as- 
sertions of others, the series, a, b, c . . ., will contain only those 
conditions which experience has taught us to be ‘‘relevant,’’ and no 
others. The conditions of relevancy can be summed up thus: 
though the world may be of infinite complexity, each detail of com- 
plexity can not be of equal importance in the determination of every 
other detail. That is, though everything may influence everything 
else, and the number of things may be infinite, the influence of some 
things upon any given thing must be vanishingly small and the in- 
fluence of other things relatively great. In addition, the ‘‘things’’ 
influencing one another and the conditions of influence must be at 
least relatively permanent. That is, a ‘‘thing’’ must have sufficient 
persistence or sufficient resemblance to itself at different moments 
of its existence, to play the same role in a logical proposition at least 
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twice, and the same must be true of the ways in which things in- 
fluence one another. Unless some things in the world satisfy these 
conditions, no assertion of the type aR-b can ever be applied to more 
than one historical occasion, that in which or concerning which it 
was uttered, and if any such statement be uttered with the intention 
of holding for more than one occasion, we must admit this intention 
to be mistaken. 

We may envisage the logic just described as a mean between two 
polar extremes. Either of these extremes can be derived from any 
predication by interpreting the copula in one of two ways: first as 
implying absolute and independent generality to the predication, 
second as implying strict particularity to it. Both interpretations 
involve us in the paradox of error: the first by depriving error of 
its possibility, the second by depriving it of its meaning. If what 
appears in the experience of any person as possessing any attribute 
actually does possess that attribute in the most unconditioned sense, 
then by what right do we maintain that any assertion whatever, pro- 
vided it is a sincere report of an experience, is in error?® The 
second deprives error of its meaning inasmuch as it deprives truth 
of all transcendent meaning and hence of all significance in com- 
municative activity. The logic of perspective realism touches on 
both of these poles, taking from one of them the meaning of truth 
and from the other the restricted generality of truth. But, though 
it touches the poles, it does not rest at either of them; it could not 
and remain a logic of human thought. The atmosphere at these 
extremes is too rarified for our intellectual lungs. We can, on the 
one hand, imagine a world in which no universality is to be found, 
and we can imagine sentient beings wafted about through that world. 
But such beings could not be called intelligent, much less could they 
act with intelligence to better their state in such a world. And on 
the other hand, a world of exceptionless generality might make in- 
telligence of a purely contemplative sort possible, but would leave 
it with no function to perform. 

That the world is not of either of these extreme types is to be 
learned by observation alone. It might be either, but certainly our 
experience does not tell us that it is. There is no necessity of either 
a Heraclitean flux or a Parmenidean whole for those who accept the 
premise of realism. Each of these is suggested, it is true, by a 

4It will be noted that the first of the above conditions corresponds roughly 
to the ‘‘Postulate of limited independent variety’’ of J. M. Keynes, while the 
second is an empirical version of the Principle of Identity. 

5 This is, of course, a paradox only for an extreme type of realism. Once 
it is admitted that some elements of sensation or perception are ‘‘unreal,’’ error 


can be accounted for on the theory that the remaining and truly general ‘‘real’’ 
parts are obscured or distorted by the ‘‘unreal’’ parts of an experience. 
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one-sided regard for a few postulates derived from experience. 
But if we accept the view that logic grows out of the world, not 
that the world grows out of logic, we must agree not to regard any 
one set of premises based on experience to the complete exclusion 
of any other set also derived from experience. And inasmuch as 
both flux and permanence, both order and disorder, seem to be given 
to us, we are not justified in passing to the one extreme or the other. 
In what proportions permanence and flux, order and disorder, are 
mixed is a matter for observation to decide. There are no a priori 
considerations that can tell us. From the conception we have formed 
of intelligence, we can deduce the conclusions that without a degree 
of objective order intelligence would not be able to function, and that 
without a degree of objective disorder intelligence would have no 
significant function to perform. But this tells us neither that in- 
telligence is necessary, that it has a significant function, nor that 
there is one or another proportion of order to disorder in the world. 
The strongest argument that we can put forth is that we would not 
have formed the concepts of intelligence, order, and disorder unless 
we had been presented with cases of each, and this, I think, is valid; 
but it does not prove that these are necessary constituents of the 
world, or that the world always has possessed and always will possess 
these characteristics. Our logic, therefore, can make no pretense 
of complete generality. It is a logic of this world, not one of all 
possible worlds. Only in its extreme, tautological form would it fit 
all possible worlds, but then it would cease to be of value for prac- 
tice or for understanding. 

Returning now to our symbolic expression of predication, we may 
say that aR.b represents an indeterminate series of propositions, be- 
ginning with the ideal case of unconditional generality in which , 
disappears, and ending at that point, empirically determined, at 
which the proposition continues to hold with the maximum degree 
of generality. That is, at the minimum elaboration of the expres- 
sion, -==f(a, b,c . . .) for which the universality of the statement 
can be verified. It must be noted that the universality demanded of 
absolute truth is achieved merely as a possibility, never as a proved 
actuality. Thus we may be able to find no evidence to disprove the 
statement: Wherever in the universe you find two masses at rest 
relatively to one another, they will attract one another with a force 
inversely proportional to the square of their distances from one 
another; but we can not penetrate to every corner of the universe 
to test out our rule. We know only that within our experience it 
has been exemplified without exception, and from this we hazard the 
assertion that it will be true in all space and all time. This is but 
another illustration of the indeterminacy of our conditioning factor 
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«. Should we find that our rule does not hold for microscopic 
phenomena of the sub-atomic order, we should then have to add 
an additional condition to , specifying that wherever we are dealing 
with phenomena above a certain order of size we shall find the 
law to be true. It may be suggested that this amounts to saying, 
‘‘wherever we find space like ours, it will behave like our space,”’ 
and then proceeding to define our space by its behavior. This criti- 
cism is not without force. Our logic is tautological, but it is com- 
pletely so only at one of its poles, that at which , is fully expanded 
into an exhaustive description of the conditions under which an ob- 
servation is made. We trust that this description need not be ex- 
haustive; that, at least for some phenomena, assertions of true 
generality can be obtained upon a relatively small elaboration of .. 
It is the task of any science to discover just what are the phenomena 
of which these assertions can be made, and just what are the con- 
ditions under which they can be made; and any such science must 
be empirical, because there is nothing in the assertions themselves 
from which their generality can be deduced. 

We may now reconsider in what ways the type proposition of 
perspective realism differs from those of naive and critical realism. 
Naive realism’s aRb leaves us with an inarticulate and unworkable 
notion of truth. One can point dumbly to one’s own organism and 
the momentary state of the environment under which an impression 
is received and say the quality simply is there. But the moment a 
judgment is made—and even this minimal observation seems to be 
a judgment—some modification of R takes place. In what sense is 
the quality there? If it is my impression, I can experience it and, 
conceivably, be content therewith. But it does not seem to me that 
my assertion to that effect has sufficient meaning content to take 
on either truth or falsity as the latter are understood in practical 
or scientific thought. When the practical man or the scientist talks 
about things being so, he means that they are available to other men 
or to all men, available for action, for calculation, for the satisfaction 
of human needs or interests (though indeed he often intends to say 
more than this). While, on a selective theory of perception, it is 
legitimate to say that every quality that has ever been observed in 
a thing is in that thing objectively and will be revealed to a properly 
adjusted sentient apparatus, the statement takes on general truth 
value only when the proper sentient apparatus has been described. 
Indeed, it is only upon this condition that the word ‘‘objective’’ 
takes on any meaning whatever. ‘To locate a quality outside of the 
experience in which it appears is to render it objective and a per- 
manent possibility of recurrence in a field of consciousness, but 
merely to say that whatever appears in any consciousness is objective 
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is not to locate that quality at all. It is true that naive realists have 
presupposed as a condition of their analysis accepted notions of ob- 
jective time and space, and usually also of thinghood. Qualities 
which we experience are outside of us in time and space, and are 
embedded in ‘‘things’’ or at least adhere to one another in more or 
less permanent groups. But if objective is to mean available, if it 
is to be anything more than a metaphysical stop-gap, an assertion 
of unprovable belief, the proof that a thing is objective must include 
a description of the means by which we are to come upon it when we 
wish to do so. Hence, unless naive realism is content to rest in a 
reiterated assertion of the contentless postulate of realism : ‘‘ whatever 
has been or can be in any field of consciousness, is,’’ it must include 
in its propositions some account of the conditions under which 
certain experiences are to be obtained. But even if this is ad- 
mitted, there is still a choice of the way in which these conditions 
are to be attached to the proposition. The naive realist may still 
insist that his statement aRb is true unconditionally, and that it is 
only the accidental conditions of human knowledge which make neces- 
sary its modification for practical ends. Thus the apple is sweet 
unconditionally if so much as one individual has experienced it as 
sweet, and would have been sweet if no individual had tasted it and 
even if no sentient being had ever existed. The perspective realist, 
on the other hand, insists that the very meaning of being is ‘‘ being 
in a relation.’’ Hence for the latter a description of the conditions 
under which a quality is revealed is an integral part of the proposi- 
tion predicating that property of a thing, not a non-essential state- 
ment added for the guidance of erring human beings. This is a 
metaphysical difference which would have no place in a paper on 
logic, if it were not for the fact that the unconditioned existence of 
qualities has been asserted as a necessary assumption for the con- 
struction of any logic. I shall not attempt to argue the metaphysical 
point further, but shall merely remark that if I have succeeded in 
avoiding this presupposition, as I have attempted to do, and if the 
logic I have been describing is self-consistent and adequate to the 
facts of human experience, the unconditioned existence of qualities 
is questionable as a fact and unnecessary as a postulate, so had better 
be eliminated from our logic. 

In considering the statement of naive realism I have disposed of 
those propositions of critical realism which are asserted of ‘“‘pri- 
mary’’ qualities, for these are supposed to belong unconditionally to 
the objects of which they are asserted. Perspective realism, as I 
conceive it, will not play favorities. Though there are qualities that 
are more universally present in objects than others, and hence can 
be predicated of objects more unconditionally—.e., with a less elabo- 
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rate expression of -—we have no evidence that they are utterly un- 
conditioned. Not only do we always observe them under the con- 
ditions of human sensitivity, but usually, in the case of ‘‘primary’’ 
qualities, under the elaborate mechanical refinements of laboratory 
technique and the interpretative refinements of physical theory. 
So far as ‘‘secondary’’ qualities are concerned, the difference be- 
tween critical and perspective realism is one of the degree of scope 
given to the postulate of realism. While the former would limit 
reality to a privileged group of qualities, the latter would extend 
it to all. The conditions placed upon ‘‘secondary’’ qualities by 
critical realism are conditions upon reality, while the conditions of 
perspective realism limit the occurrence, not the reality of a quality. 
Perspective realism’s stand upon this point may be expressed in the 
dictum: Only the real can condition the real, and the real can be real 
only as it is conditioned. Hence both the conditioned and the con- 
ditions are real, and illusion arises not from the entrance of anything 
unreal into experience, but from the acceptance of a presentation as 
unconditioned or less conditioned than it is. 


W. DoNALD OLIVER. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 





PLANCK’S CONCEPT OF CAUSALITY 


N Professor Max Planck’s recent book entitled The Philosophy of 
Physics there is presented an interesting defence of the mechan- 
istic conception of causation. In this account it is admitted that the 
old criterion of causality, of foretelling an event with certainty, has 
broken down due to the lack of delicacy of physical instruments. 
While the indeterminists use this fact to reject strict causal law and 
adopt a statistical foundation for physics, Planck holds that this is 
not necessary as the criterion can be changed so that it applies to a 
physical world image or model of the world. In this way causal 
laws will apply with perfect accuracy to the world image, the only 
inaccuracies being in the translations to and from the sensory world. 
Such a view has brought about the great discoveries of the past 
through faith in an orderly world. Planck admits, however, that this 
view does not appear to fit in with modern quantum wave mechan- 
ics, yet he answers that there is no meaning in inquiring after 
the significance of a quantum wave without a statement as to how 
the significance can be determined and a statement of the condition 
of the measuring instrument used in applying it to the world of the 
senses. For any inaccuracy present may be due to the measuring 
instrument, although Planck’s quantum sets a limit beyond which 
it can not reach so that the full causality can never become known. 
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Another objection to the world image, that it is merely a product 
of the imagination, Planck takes more seriously. In fact he now 
discards this concept for that of an ideal intellect not a part of 
nature but having complete knowledge of present events and hence 
able to predict the future with complete accuracy. The assumption 
of such an intellect can not be logically proved or disproved, so that 
it must be judged only according to its value. Yet the fact that 
man can guide natural events in accordance with his will to some 
degree indicates a certain harmony between these events and the 
human spirit, while the greatest harmony and strictest causality 
would involve the assumption of an ideal spirit knowing the action 
of all natural forces. 

This view of a strict causality may appear to dispose of the 
freedom of the will, buf Planck holds that causality and free will 
refer to entirely different matters. Causality involves an ideal 
omniscient spirit which can comprehend one’s motives in every 
detail, while human free will means that the individual feels that 
he is free. In consequence it is impossible to determine in advance 
a person’s motives and actions on the basis of causality. For by 
the method of introspection the application of causality and the 
knowledge gained are themselves motives that act upon the will 
and hence change the result that is looked for. It is similar to the 
impossibility of determining simultaneously the position and velocity 
of an electron. Accordingly it is necessary to substitute the law of 
ethics for the principle of causality in determining man’s acts of 
will. 

In this shifting from position to position in order to avoid pos- 
sible attacks by indeterminists it appears that the real basis of 
Planck’s defence of a deterministic view of causality is a faith in 
the rational order of nature. The great geniuses of the past had 
faith in such an orderly world, and this faith helped them to make 
the discoveries that made them famous. While he apparently real- 
izes that this fact has no logical significance (for people have been 
inspired by false beliefs) and accordingly does not stress it, his whole 
argument is colored by it. He wants to retain a world orderly 
enough for prediction in some form or other. So when the prin- 
ciple of causation breaks down in quantum physics taking with it 
the world image, he still has an imaginary ideal intellect to do the 
predicting. 

It is interesting to note that while the world image could be re- 
jected on the basis that it can not apply beyond Planck’s quantum, 
Planck uses a much weaker reason. For the objection that the 
world image is a product of the imagination is not so serious as it 
appears. It may be true that it is a product in the sense that hu- 
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man thinking is involved in its construction just as the formula- 
tion of all laws and theories require human thinking. But the 
world image is not a product in the sense of being a mental world 
created by the scientist to serve as a substitute for the external 
world. It represents the external world so far as it is known. The 
description may be mental but the object of the description is the 
real world. To reject this would also mean the rejection of the 
atoms, electrons, and other hypothetical entities of physics, leaving 
a chaotic sensory world which only an ideal intellect could grasp, 
but which is of no value to the scientist. Planck in his physical 
investigations makes no use of the ideal intellect or any other sub- 
stitute for the world image. 

While Planck admits that there is no logical proof for his ideal 
intellect he holds that a partial harmony between man and nature 
points to a larger harmony between a super-human intellect and 
nature. Such a partial harmony, however, might arise if natural 
laws and the world image generally rest on a statistical basis as the 
indeterminists claim. Prediction might be impossible in dealing 
with the probabilities of atomic physics just as insurance companies 
would be unable to do business if their data consisted of only a few 
individuals. But in dealing with larger quantities natural laws 
could be formulated. On the other hand, even if the world is com- 
pletely deterministic there would be no need for an ideal intellect 
as the materialists have clearly indicated. If quantum physics is 
unable in principle to penetrate beyond Planck’s quantum as ap- 
pears likely, it would be impossible to prove that it is deterministic, 
for not only would the ideal intellect be necessary but also some 
means of making use of it. 

Planck’s attempt to reconcile free will with causation also ap- 
pears to be confused. If he merely means by free will the feeling 
of freedom, then it is obvious that there is no conflict with causa- 
tion, for there is no freedom but merely the illusion, the feeling of it. 
A free will without freedom seems, however, somewhat contradictory. 
Yet Planck also appears to go beyond the mere feeling of freedom 
when he asserts that it is impossible to determine a person’s actions 
in advance by introspection. But if he means by this a real free- 
dom rather than the feeling of it, he runs into difficulty with his 
ideal intellect. For if a human being can even partially control 
his actions and thus interfere with causal processes, the future be- 
comes indeterminate. Even an ideal intellect would have difficulty 
in predicting chance events. 

Finally there also appears to be a defect in his analogy between 
the difficulty in understanding human motives and the impossibility 
of determining the position and velocity of an electron. It may be 
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true that the process of introspection can influence the motives of 
an individual, but it may also be possible to analyze them by objective 
methods which do not distort them. The behaviorists would claim 
that the latter are all that are necessary, while the introspectionists 
would answer that the distortions of introspection can be avoided 
by careful training. In the future it may be necessary to intro- 
duce an uncertainty principle in psychology as well as in physics 
but at present there seems to be no necessity for it. 

It would appear from these considerations, therefore, that 
Planck’s defence of the principle of causality has several avenues of 
escape for the indeterminists, while if the determinist is correct there 
is no free will for the individual. 


RautpH W. ERICKSON. 
HIBBING JUNIOR COLLEGE. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Realm of Truth: Book Third of Realms of Being. GrorcE 
SanTayANA. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1938. xiv 
+ 142 pages. $2.50. 

For Santayana’s many admirers a new book from his pen is an 
important event. The Realm of Truth is no exception to this gen- 
eral rule, though the reason for importance is here different from 
what it was in perhaps any of his earlier volumes. The importance 
of The Realm of Truth does not lie in any fresh development of the 
author’s thought nor in any fresh argument by which this way of 
thought might be defended. For there is here neither development 
nor previously unused argument. Not an idea here developed is 
new; not a doctrine is novel; not a theme is here announced for the 
first time. The Realm of Truth is a summary, a leisurely recapitu- 
lation; it adds nothing except a varied emphasis and a fresh per- 
spective in the presentation of familiar material. The importance 
of the book lies in two lines. First, it contains much eloquence and 
irony and exquisitely apposite phrasing: even if it does not instruct 
those who already know the outlines of Santayana’s philosophical 
position, it will surely provide some hours of rare delight. See- 
ondly, it is the best introduction to the later speculations of San- 
tayana, as Reason in Common Sense remains the best introduction 
to his earlier speculations. In the earlier speculations Santayana 
was tracing (as he explicitly recognizes in the introduction to the 
second edition of Reason in Common Sense) the natural history of 
human culture and touched only incidentally on his views of the 
cosmic setting within which that history occurs. In recent specu- 
lations he has been concerned to go beyond any history of human 
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opinions and faiths and to establish his theories of the nature of 
the world of which indeed human theologies and sciences and nor- 
mal beliefs are quite inadequate pictures, inadequate in spite of the 
pathetic fact that the world is yet their intended reference. The 
later speculations of Santayana begin, one might fairly say, with 
Scepticism and Animal Faith and continue through the three vol- 
umes now available of the Realms of Being, together with such scat- 
tered essays as the tercentenary lecture on John Locke. Nowhere in 
this part of Santayana’s writings do the essential features of his 
position come out so clearly and so revealingly as in The Realm of 
Truth. Santayana seems himself to recognize, however, that this 
new volume sums up his position rather than develops it. For the 
preface to the new book consists almost wholly of nine paragraphs 
quoted from four earlier works in which he defined his doctrine of 
truth. Then he closes the preface by the gently Olympian remark 
that his book is addressed ‘‘to those who can conceive and love the 
truth in that sense.’’ 

Such a book invites a reviewer to a kind of comment which may 
be less an exposition of the book than a betrayal of his own personal 
preferences. Such comment, however, is what Santayana should 
expect. For he has said, agreeing therein with Spinoza, that 
‘other people’s idea of a man is apt to be a better expression of 
their nature than of his’’ (Character and Opinion in the United 
States, p. v). Exploiting this proffered excuse, the present re- 
viewer finds his preference leads him to say that Santayana’s theory 
of truth is as sound as Santayana’s theory of knowledge is 
weak. There is in this judgment no intention to charge San- 
tayana with a dialectical inconsistency; for while Santayana’s 
theory of knowledge does not follow from his theory of truth, 
neither is it in contradiction therewith. From Santayana’s theory 
of truth, no deduction follows about the geography of Australia 
or any other matter of fact. But we can find out a good deal 
about the geography of Australia by observation, and we can find 
out a good deal about knowledge by observation too. We may 
legitimately, and on Santayana’s own theory of truth, doubt whether 
any opinion a man advances in regard to any matter of fact is 
actually true. And knowledge of course is, if it be at all (and we 
can hardly avoid recognizing its existence at times), a matter of 
fact, an event which occurs occasionally in the temporal or existen- 
tial world. 

‘‘Truth,’’ Santayana wrote more than ten years ago, is ‘‘that 
segment of the realm of essence which happens to be illustrated in 
existence’? (The Realm of Essence, p. xv, quoted in The Realm of 
Truth, p. viii). Truth is not initially a property of ideas or judg- 
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ments. ‘‘That which is true in ideas or judgments is what they say, 
not what they are’’ (p. 41). Ideas or opinions or beliefs are true 
if they conform to the truth. The truth is logically prior to its ex- 
pression and even to its discovery. Hence all those err who identify 
truth with any means of testing opinions, whether that test be 
utility (as among pragmatists) or coherence (as among idealists). 
Ideas and judgments occur (now and then) but truth does not 
‘‘oceur’’ at all. Ideas may be useful, and they ought perhaps to 
be coherent; but their truth is not an incidence of their occurrence, 
of their career, or of their interrelation. The logical priority of 
truth, however, must not be misinterpreted to mean that truth is 
necessary. Quite the contrary. Facts are by definition what make 
the truth true, and all facts are contingent; hence it is a necessary 
proposition that all truths are contingent (p. 18). Truth is a 
radiation of existence, to use a metaphor which appears in the title 
of Chapter V: that is, existence, however contingent it be itself, is 
yet the determining factor whereby the segment of the realm of 
essence which is the truth is made such. Such language must not 
be abused, however. For as Santayana quite sufficiently points out 
against some of his hasty critics, the realm of truth and, indeed, 
the entire realm of essence ‘‘are not to be conceived as hypothetical 
regions of fact, annexed to the realm of matter, as heaven and hell 
might be annexed. ... They are proposed as conceptual distinc- 
tions and categories of logic; as one of many languages in which the 
nature of things may be described’’ (p. 47). 

This theory of truth, Santayana claims, is one which an un- 
sophisticated reader will not fail to understand. ‘‘It is the sense 
which the word bears in ordinary conversation’”’ (p. v). Only that 
man will fail to understand who tries to determine what truth must 
mean by dialectical development from some phase of the method- 
ologies by which he zealously seeks to discover particular truths. 
Against such a person the present reviewer would like to turn the 
phrase with which Santayana describes the person who hugs con- 
vention too tightly and deems it certain truth. Such a one ‘‘walks 
in a dream through the paradise of truth, as a child might run 
blindly through a smiling garden, hugging a paper flower’’ (p. 58). 

In writing to President Eliot in behalf of promotion for Santa- 
yana in 1898, William James spoke of Santayana’s ‘‘cold-blooded 
truthfulness’? (R. B. Perry’s The Thought and Character of Wil- 
liam James, Vol. II, p. 270). Certainly the phrase is quite inap- 
propriate if it were meant, as it seems to have been, to indicate an 
indifference to human values other than truth. James was touch- 
ingly sympathetic to the lyric, the romantic, the melancholic, the 
bizarre; but he was constitutionally unable to perceive the beauty 
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of established norms and of the classic tradition. He failed to dis- 
tinguish in Santayana between poise and insensitivity. Santayana’s 
recognition of truth is of course not an adulation of it. Rather 
Santayana recognizes that there is much of value in life besides the 
possession of truth. His present book ends with a chapter entitled 
‘Beyond Truth.’’ There are other values too: there are conven- 
tions, enjoyment of beauty, heroism, poetic fancy, and the spiritual 
life. ‘‘Happiness in the truth is like happiness in marriage, fruit- 
ful, lasting, and ironical’’ (p. 134). Indeed if one were to point 
out a ‘‘moral’’ for Santayana’s present volume (which might per- 
haps not altogether please him, since he writes to instruct rather 
than to edify), that moral would surely be this: that it is only by 
recognizing that truth is not a human device that human life may 
yield fittingly to the truth and still achieve a well-rounded happiness. 

It has been said above that Santayana’s theory of knowledge is 
not as satisfactory as his theory of truth. This review is no place 
to argue this personal appraisal in detail. Yet it is only fair to 
point out that the present book frequently recurs to the contention 
that ‘‘nothing given exists’’ and knowledge is a dubious venture 
based on the exigencies of animal faith. One might inquire, for 
instance, as to what it means to say that mind ‘‘must conceive mat- 
ter in terms of ideas’’ (p. 36). It probably means more than the 
self-evident proposition that we can only conceive matter by con- 
cewing it; it probably does not mean that we must conceive matter 
by treating it as a set of ideas and nothing more. Santayana would 
not waste time on mere redundancies, nor would he forget for a 
moment his basic materialistic faith. It probably means that, since 
material things are never ‘‘given’’ in perception, they can be treated 
only in terms of their role in human experience. But such a state- 
ment cries for interpretation rather than giving us interpretation 
of the nature of knowledge. Santayana, curiously enough, writes 
just a page after the passage just quoted that ‘‘we gradually dis- 
cover the true order of nature by attentive observation of matter’’ 
(p. 37). If the latter statement be correct, it would seem that we 
could then conceive matter in terms of matter. There are thus oc- 
casional blind passages in Santayana’s book to trouble the reader. 
But, as was said above, all the themes in the present book have been 
elaborated before and are not really advanced in the present volume. 
However perplexed the reader may be at certain phrases, he will be 
grateful for this book which once again sets forth much sound doc- 
trine in beautiful form and provides one more, and that a very 
effective, perspective into the speculations of one of our few really 
great contemporaries. 


S P. b, 
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The Human Situation: The Gifford Lectures delivered in the Um- 
versity of Glasgow, 1935-1937. W. MacNeme Dixon. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 438 pp. $5.00. 


The Deed of Gift by which the Gifford Lectures were established 
expresses the wish that they should be ‘‘popular discourses.’’ Now 
‘‘nopular’’ is a relative term; and ‘‘Scotsmen are by nature phi- 
losophers.’? Yet one may doubt that all the past lectures of the 
famous series have been regarded by the people of Glasgow as popu- 
lar in the sense of ‘‘within the compass of the plain man’s under- 
standing,’’ as Professor Dixon quite properly interprets the term. 
The latter, who has long been a notable teacher of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Glasgow, promises to avoid Swinburne’s 
‘holy jungle of transcendental metaphysies,’’ and to use the words 
of daily speech in ways that are wholly familiar to his audience. 
He is far too wise, however, to suppose that metaphysics itself can 
be avoided; it is merely its acquired jargon that he proposes to 
eschew. He will be blunt, even as life itself is blunt at times, and 
inquire: why are we here? what is our business in this world, if 
any? As for answers: ‘‘I propose to speak my mind... . Mine 
is a personal view. All philosophies are in the end personal... . 
I can do little more than outline my own preferences, and the con- 
clusions to which, in my judgment, among the many matters in 
debate, they appear to lead’’ (p. 13). 

Unlike the professional philosophers, he will set forth, as briefly 
and clearly as in him lies, ‘‘the undisputed and indisputable facts 
of the human situation, the circumstances in which we actually find 
ourselves.’ The philosophers do not do this, he tells us: 


I am not wholly unacquainted with the books of the famous speculators. 
I delight in their society. Under their subtle and eloquent guidance, I have 
made many excursions into the empyrean of the Absolute. I have some little 
knowledge of the various metaphysical gambits, the opening moves, the Pla- 
tonic, the Cartesian, the Kantian. Their proceedings remind me of the pretty 
battles between the professional condottieri of the Middle Ages, the manoeuvring 
for position, the checks and counterchecks. Like myself, many have found 
these campaigns excellent reading, the tourneys in which skill and dexterity 
the most admirable are displayed, in which laurels are won, in which no wounds 
are fatal. As in the Gothic Elysium the warriors fight all day, slay or are 
slain, but spring to life and strength again to renew the joyous struggle on the 
morrow. On these bloodless fields the sharp, salt air of life’s sea is scarcely 
felt; we are far inland in a sheltered and secluded vale. .. . Of these aristo- 
cratic and remote encounters the plain man is hardly aware. ... Yet the plain 
man has in the end the best of it. He pays no attention, and everything drifts 
back to him. [Pp. 73-74.] 


The author confesses himself continually more astonished at this 
“remoteness of philosophers from the world in which they live. 
One wishes,’’ he declares, 
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they would thumb the leaves of the historical record before they constructed 
their admirable theories. They should, after the manner of the artists, have 
made some preliminary studies. They should have cultivated the acquaintance 
of plotters and revolutionaries, of angry souls in underground dwellings. They 
would write more convincingly if they had consorted, even in imagination, with 
cave-dwellers, and lake-dwellers, and tree-dwellers, talked with buffoons, and 
mountebanks, and charlatans, with sadists and pimps and procurers, as well 
as with priests, prophets and professors. They might have learnt something 
from the cynics as well as the logicians, from vikings as well as Christians, 
from corsairs and courtesans as well as from philanthropists, from berserker 
fighters, stark men, quicker with a blow than a word, whose joy was more in 
the argument of steel with steel than of sentence with sentence, who thought 
death in battle, ‘‘with heroes’ hot corpses high heaped for a pillow,’’ the only 
form of death worthy of a man.... What have Hegel or Kant to say of 
such people, or the structure of their minds? It is well to keep the world as it 
was, and is, always in sight, with its conflicting aims and purposes, its royster- 
ing and carousing, as well as its church-going; its gambling and fiddling and 
cock-fighting, as well as ploughing and praying; its jesting and quarrelling and 
jobbery and money-lending and love-making, as well as its decencies and re- 
spectabilities. [Pp. 102-103.] 


These are complaints familiar to every theoretician, and yet 
never more worth pondering than at the present moment, when arm- 
chairs may cease at any hour to be tenable positions. But a more 
interesting query impends: what, according to the virile scholar who 
makes the criticisms, is the raw and unvarnished ‘‘human situa- 
tion’’? It is the status of being ‘‘completely unimportant’’ in an 
implacable and restless Nature full of apparently senseless inequali- 
ties and antagonisms, a ‘‘Nature that does not seem to know her 
own mind, or else speaks an equivocal language.’’ What calls for 
explanation, as Nietzsche put it, is ‘‘the antagonism at the heart of 
the world.’’ According to Professor Dixon: 


The alternatives between which we have to decide are plain enough. The 
stage is ours. Here we are, thinking beings, evolved somehow through incon- 
ceivable periods of time. Either nature clean overshot her mark, adding to the 
creatures on this planet an unnecessary species, ill content with its lot, and 
sighing after impossible Utopias, or the appearance of such a being is an index 
to some deep withdrawn idea in nature herself, prophetic of issues not yet 
reached in him, or even in his furthest reaching thought, of which as in all 
her previous doings, she has given more than hints in the intellectual and spir- 
itual strivings of mankind. So far men are the crown of nature’s efforts. Can 
she go further? Will she permit them to fall back into the void, and bring 
the sorry effort to an end? Should they, as some say, seek the void, or en- 
trusting themselves to the vessel which, though storm-tossed, has yet escaped 
shipwreck, continue the voyage with good heart? [Pp. 208-209.] 


It is not difficult to forecast that the author will argue, even as 
many of his despised philosophers, for a stout-hearted continuance, 
even though it means an endless ‘‘quarrel of life with the conditions 
of life, the revolt of mankind.’’ The intellect ‘‘is man’s burden, 
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but not less his pride. . . . Thinking it was that upon its arrival 
became entangled in a maze of its own construction ... we have 
now no choice, and must turn to our religion or philosophy . . . to 
explain to us our human situation’’ (pp. 218-219). 

In the second half of the book the author launches his own lively 
attempt to ‘‘embrace the philosophy of the vulgar’’ in the brightly 
polished phrases of a professor of literature. His treasury of quo- 
tations is vast, and his gifts of expression at times seem almost tor- 
rential. Rejecting both atomism and absolutism, he approximates 
the monadism of Leibniz: ‘‘the world is a living society.’’ Nature 
teems with life; where there is life there is intelligence; therefore 
Nature teems with intelligence. As for matter, ‘‘it is, physics tells 
us, Simply energy. And what is energy? It is the expression of 
will or Being. It is action, which is just life itself.’’ So the sum 
of wisdom seems to have been stated centuries ago in that remark 
of Heraclitus which placed strife at the heart of all things. But 
then, perhaps Heraclitus, too, was not an armchair philosopher ? 

B® Ue 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1936-1937. New Series, 
Volume XXXVII. London: Harrison & Sons. 1937. 246 pp. 
25s. 

Knowledge and Foreknowledge. Aristotelian Society Supplemen- 


tary Volume XVI. London: Harrison & Sons. 1937. 245 pp. 
15s. 


Most of the papers in these current volumes leave no very deep 
impression on the reader, except those on ethics, by Messrs. White- 
ley and Campbell, and the ethical symposium by Messrs. De Burgh, 
Laird, and Campbell. These are rather closely argued, and stimu- 
lating on that account. From other papers one carries away the 
impression that the term ‘‘knowledge’’ is just now a puzzling one, 
due to the fact that there can be no false knowledge that is really 
knowledge, and yet that which ‘‘can not be false’’ is also not knowl- 
edge. I suspect this is largely a verbal difficulty, due to our ordi- 
nary use of the word ‘‘know.’’ ‘‘Knowledge’’ is a double-barreled 
word, meaning a ‘‘claim to know’’ which is a ‘‘good claim.’’ For 
‘knowledge or error’’ we unfortunately do not have a good word, 
except to call that ‘‘knowledge,’’ too, for the term ‘‘belief’’ rather 
changes the emphasis. Also, the term ‘‘protocol proposition’’ is a 
new verbal plaything with which younger philosophers are doing 
the same stunts that Russell and Moore did with the term ‘‘propo- 
sition’’ back about 1900, when Russell came to the sage conclusion 
that ‘‘some propositions are true and some false, as some roses are 
red and some white.’’ There is this difference, that the newer mode 
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of talking dismisses opposition by calling the critic’s statements 
‘‘meaningless.’’ At least we can say for Mr. John Wisdom, that 
he can do this sort of dismissing in an amusing manner. 

In the supplementary volume Professor G. C. Field has some 
interesting comments on ‘‘The teaching of philosophy.’’ His criti- 
cism is only too true of the teaching of the history of philosophy, 
that a student may be able to give a neat summary of Locke or 
Malebranche, and still be quite incapable of thinking philosophically 
about anything. But survey courses have other values, of giving 
perspective and inhibiting facile generalization. To make a student 
a philosophical thinker, however, is better done in a field more nar- 
row, and by a method more thorough, and I would add, with all 
respect for Plato or Berkeley or Hume, it is usually done best 
through rather close contact with live contemporary controversies. 

The most strikingly original section of the supplementary vol- 
ume is the discussion of ‘‘foreknowledge’’ by Professors C. D. Broad 
and H. H. Price, wherein appear not only a hint of four or five 
dimensions of space, but a possible second dimension of time. Such 
suggestions of bringing things together by adding another dimen- 
sion puzzle me a bit. Points on a plane are not brought nearer to- 
gether by adding a third dimension in which they happen to have 
the same numerical 2-codrdinate. In any case, I hope the wild- 
eyed people with a psychic twist do not take up and accept a new 
time-dimension too quickly, encouraged thereto when so keen a philo- 
sophie mind as Professor Broad’s finds the idea worth playing with. 

H. T. C. 


La libertad wmana e la critica del determinismo. GtusEPPI TAROZZI. 
Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli. 1936. xvi-+ 420 pp. 25 1. 


The above volume is a collection of selections from the majority 
of Professor Tarozzi’s studies on the exciting problem of freedom 
and determinism. These selections were compiled by a committee 
of disciples and friends to commemorate the author’s fifty years of 
influential teaching. The committee decided to edit his writings 
on the ‘‘criticism of determinism,’’ because they particularly char- 
acterize the orientation of his thought. The central aim of his phi- 
losophizing has been ‘‘to establish the theoretical foundations which 
strengthen the faith that the common consciousness of the spon- 
taneity of the voluntary fact is not illusory’’ (p. 260). The col- 
lection is arranged chronologically, including writings from 1896 
to 1936. An exhaustive bibliography of all his publications is found 
at the end of the book. 

In the preface Professor Tarozzi, who confesses to a shift from 
a positivistic to a realistic position with reference to the problem of 
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reality in his long intellectual career, makes it plain that his con- 
stant polemics against determinism are not directed against its use 
as a “‘scientific instrument,’’ but against its misuse as a ‘‘concep- 
tion of the world.’’ In other words, a ‘‘logical determinism”’ is 
legitimate in physics, but an ‘‘objective determinism’’ is illegitimate 
in metaphysics. 

The author’s thesis represents a defence of a ‘‘naturalistic con- 
ception of freedom’”’ (p. 206). This view on the negative side im- 
plies a rejection of determinismo and libero arbitrio, both of which 
are like ‘‘Cain and Abel,’’ born of the same mother, that is, both 
share the doctrine of the identity of causes and effects. On the posi- 
tive side, this view implies an indeterministic conception of nature. 
Nature is an assemblage of events or ‘‘facts.’’ A fact as effect is 
not a mere addition of its antecedent or concomitant causes but ‘‘a 
resultant sui generis’’ (p. 192). Thus, every fact has two mo- 
ments: (1) a general or abstract aspect as ‘‘resultant’’ and (2) a 
singular or concrete aspect as ‘‘sui generis.’’ Scientific experience 
is a concentration on the first moment, artistic and moral experience 
on the second. Hence the whole of nature in its infinite variety 
and novelty concretely exhibits a ‘‘natural spontaneity.’’ From 
this the author concludes that the spontaneity characteristic of man’s 
nature and especially of his moral nature is not an exception to 
Nature but an illustration of Nature. 

Professor Tarozzi distinguishes his type of criticism of determin- 
ism from those of some contemporary thinkers. For example, Berg- 
son attacks determinism from the standpoint of anti-intellectualism. 
The method of analysis is dispraised in order to make way for the 
method of intuition. However, the author believes that the sym- 
bolic or analytic knowledge germane to science possesses a ‘‘pene- 
trating virtue not inferior to that which Bergson assigns exclusively 
to intuition’’ (p. viii). Furthermore, he disagrees with the final- 
istic view represented by I. Petrone in Italy and E. Boutroux in 
France, whose finalitd or purpose is simultaneously the means and 
end of their criticism of determinism, because he has attempted to 
demonstrate both logically and historically that finalism, though 
almost always unrecognized, is the principal factor of determinism. 
Professor Tarozzi remarks that he has disdained the easy road 
offered by finalism and has selected the more difficult task of trying 
to show how ‘‘indeterminism could and should spring out of the very 
sources of ateleological positivism’’ (p. viii). Finally, he disagrees 
with Mach and others, who confuse the principle of causality with 
the principle of determinism, and wrongly conclude that the criti- 
cism of the latter implies the disappearance of the former. 


PASQUALE ROMANELLI. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE. 
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De l’acte. Louis LAVELLE. Paris: Fernand Aubier. 1937. 541 
pp. 75 fr. 


M. Lavelle is so thoroughly given to philosophic meditation that 
neither a footnote nor an example interrupts the sequence of his 
thought. The law of contradiction would appear to be its sole mo- 
tive power as it moves with deductive majesty from the ‘‘inner prin- 
ciple which has always been called an act’’ to the ‘‘love which is 
the perfection of the act of willing and of the act of understanding.’’ 
But the law of contradiction is impulsive in appearance alone; once 
deductions have been made, it shows whether they are consistent or 
not. The real impulsion is psychological. It is, for instance, doubt- 
ful whether the whole body of philosophers would, given the con- 
cept ‘‘action,’’ contrast it with ‘‘passion,’’ and go on to conclude 
that ‘‘pure’’ action must be incapable of passion, and thus proceed 
to the one agent—God—who can be thus described. As a matter of 
fact, the supposedly fundamental contrast between activity and 
passivity, in spite of Aristotle, is largely grammatical. The distinc- 
tion between, let us say, loving and being loved arises in introspec- 
tive psychology and is adequately expressed in the active and passive 
forms of the verb. But after all for someone to be loved ‘‘implies’’ 
an active lover and it is at least debatable whether there would be 
any experience of being loved if there would be no reactions to an 
erotic stimulus. 

Yet the technique of M. Lavelle has been hallowed by generations 
of philosophic practitioners. The writer of this notice finds it 
singularly unenlightening, but he is not of the majority. Students 
of philosophy who enjoy dialectic will find De l’acte peculiarly stim- 
ulating, for it is a noble example of the art. 

G. B. 


Die Grundlagen einer Wissenschaftlichen Wertlehre. Viktor 
Krart. (Schriften zur Wissenschaftlichen Weltauffassung, Bd. 
11.) Wien: Julius Springer. 1937. iv-+ 227 pp. 12 M. 


In this work the author seeks to clarify the fundamental nature 
of valuation and to discuss the problem of ethical objectivity. He 
criticizes theories which hold to the a priori character of values as 
essences, holding that value-theory must be based primarily upon 
empirical facts concerning ‘‘experiences of value.’’ Through an 
analysis largely concerned with a genetic account of the growth of 
value experiences in children, the author finds that the chief char- 
acteristic of these experiences is to be found in the discriminating 
recognition of an object on the basis of its connection with our affec- 
tive-conative attitudes. He then seeks to identify the sources of 
this discriminating recognition more closely, finding them in he- 
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donic and affective states, drives, habits, imitation, and the like. He 
then discusses the basis of non-personal judgments of value, and the 
limits of objectivity in those judgments. 

The author is well acquainted with the literature of value-theory 
and his work covers a great deal of material. However, his argu- 
mentation is never sufficiently detailed to be entirely satisfactory, 
and there are to be found in his work few, if any, new insights into 
the problem of value. Thus it seems hardly possible to acknowledge 
that the work fulfills its purpose: to serve as a basis for value-theory. 

M. M. 


Nietzsches Zarathustra. Gehalt und Gestalt. Cart Steaeu. Miin- 
chen: Ernst Reinhardt. 1938. 181 pp. 3.60 M. 


This compact little book is a detailed exposition of the unity of 
the thinker and the poet, and of the interdependence of philosophy 
and esthetic form, in Nietsche’s Also Sprach Zarathustra. The 
author argues that since this work is concerned exclusively with hu- 
man life in which it is ‘‘rooted,’’ it was necessary for Nietzche to 
present Zarathustra’s life and doctrine in intimate union, and to 
employ an esthetic medium in which the episodes, contrasts, opposi- 
tions, refrains, and repetitions of life itself could be mirrored. For 
example, the ten parts of the Prologue show, in his opinion, a life- 
bound symmetry, for parts 1 and 2 are narrative, 3, 4, and 5, didac- 
tic, and 6, narrative again; 7, 8, and 9 also form a unity balancing 
3, 4, and 5, while 10 corresponds in certain respects to 1. Doubt- 
less, it is interesting to have Nietzsche’s pattern of scenes described 
and to note how dialogues occur here and monologues there, breath- 
less suspense here and profound reflections there, but it would have 
been even more interesting had the author presented specific es- 
thetic considerations justifying his preference of Nietzsche’s sym- 
metries to those of other authors. 

V. J. McG. 


Katalyse und Determinismus. Ein Beitrag zur Philosophie der 

Chemie. Auwin Mirrascu. Berlin: Julius Springer. 1938. 

ix + 203 pp. 9.60 M. 

The author believes there is a hierarchy of causalities, with a 
certain looseness at some points in the lower causalities to give room 
for the higher. Catalysis does not break the thermodynamic laws 
of ordinary chemical reactions, nor is it deducible from them. The 
author amasses quotations from many authorities, instead of doing 
what would be much more valuable, namely, studying the ‘‘partic- 
ular go’’ of any one case of superposition of causalities, as, for in- 
Stance, the case of catalysis and the altering of speed of reactions, 
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and showing how the lower causality permits of a higher simultane- 
ous causality. 
Bm. 2. % 


L’action. Tome II. L’action humain et les conditions de son 
aboutissement. Maurice BLONDEL. Paris: Félix Alean. 1937. 
560 pp. 60 fr. 


The final volume? in a series which has been appearing during 
the last few years returns to the author’s well-known doctoral thesis 
and locates human activity in the cosmic pattern. Being, thinking, 
and acting are, as is now well known to readers of this JoURNAL, the 
three aspects of what it is traditional to call ‘‘reality’’; they recipro- 
cally influence each other like members of an Hegelian triad; an 
investigation of them all will therefore make a complete story of the 
COSMOS. 

G. B. 


L’esprit et le réel pergu. Francis Mauesé. Paris: Félix Alcan. 

1937. 315 pp. 30 frs. 

A second volume in the series called La destinée et le probléme 
du vrai, this study attempts a reconstruction of the external world 
in its relation to the internal on the basis of ‘‘perceived reality.’’ 
Perceived reality appears to be that stream of impressions which 
phenomenalists have accepted as the basis of science as well as com- 
mon sense. How one knows what to ‘‘reconstruct’’ out of this is, 
so far as this writer is concerned, not explained. And yet that 
would appear to be the central problem in systems of this type. 

G. B. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Junge, Reinhard: System der Lebensphilosophie. Band I. Eine 
Kinheitswissenschaft als Grundlage aller spezifischen Lebenswissen- 
schaften. Grundlegung des Totalen Lebenserscheinungssystems. 
Band II. Allgemeine Lebensphilosophie der Menschlichen Indi- 
viduellen Einheit. (Neue Deutsche Forschungen, Bandes 148, 149.) 
Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt. 1937. xx -+ 142 pp.; xiii + 479 
pp. 22.50 M. (These two books comprise the first of seven volumes 
on Lebensphilosophie, intended to supply a unitary foundation for 
philosophy, for the Geisteswissenschaften, and for political action. 
This aim is expressed in the subtitle of the second volume: ‘‘ Das 
menschliche Totallebenserscheinungssystem im arttypischen allge- 
meineren Bau seiner beziehungtragenden Strukturkomponenten 

1 Volume I was reviewed in this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIV (1937), p. 527. 
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‘System der Personallebenserscheinung.’’’ We must await the third 
volume before we can explain this. ) 

Matisse, Georges: Le primat du phénoméne dans la connaissance. 
Paris: Félix Alcan. 1938. 280 pp. 40 fr. (Volume II of the 
author’s La Philosophie de la Nature, a phenomenalistic system in 
which the laws according to which the phenomena appear are indi- 
cated as the framework of the known world.) 

Bachelard, Gaston: La formation de 1’esprit scientifique. Con- 
tribution 4 une psychanalyse de la connaissance objective. Paris: 
J. Vrin. 1938. 256 pp. 40 fr. 

Combris, Andrée: La philosophie des races du Comte de Gobi- 
neau et sa portée actuelle. Paris: Félix Alean. 1937. 284 pp. 30 fr. 

Duckett, Eleanor Shipley: The Gateway to the Middle Ages. 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1938. xii-+ 620 pp. $5.00. 

Entralgo, Elias; Vitier, Medardo; Agramonte, Roberto: Enrique 
Jose Varona: su Vida, su Obra y su Influencia. La Habana: Pub- 
licaciones de la Secretaria de Educacion. 1937. 284 pp. 

Gattell, Benoni B., and Gattell, Helen Stone: The Light of the 
Mind. Philadelphia: Dorrance & Co. 1938. 140 pp. $1.75. 

Grant, Vernon W.: Psychological Optics. Chicago: The Profes- 
sional Press, Inc. 1938. 240 pp. 

Harrington, Milton: A Biological Approach to the Problem of 
Abnormal Behavior. Lancaster, Pa.: Distributed by the Science 
Press Printing Company. 1938. 459 pp. 

Hueck, Alfred: Deutsches Arbeitsrecht. Ein Grundriss. 
(Rechtswissenschaftliche Grundrisse.) Berlin: Junker and Dinn- 
haupt. 1938. 232 pp. 6M. 

THe Prersonauist. Spring, 1938. The Faith that is America: 
H. B. Alexander. The Presuppositions of Experiment: FE. S. Bright- 
man. The Revolt against Metaphysics: H. LZ. Searles. Christian 
Ethics in the East and West: Shonosuke Futai. The Personalistic 
Implications of Humanism: F. C. S. Schiller. 

THe PuitosopHer. Vol. XV. Philosophers in Congress. A 
Philosophy of Education: Arthur Liebert. The Nature of Poetry: 
J. Wolfenden. The Dawn of Rationalism: J. 8. Thomas. 

Anatysis. Vol. 5, No. 2. Must We Always Think in Proposi- 
tions? Celia Fremlin. Last Words to Miss MacDonald: A. M. 
Maclver. 

BULLETTIN DE LA SocifTé FRANGAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 37° Année, 
No. 3. La mythologie primitive et la pensée de l’inde. Exposé: 
Paul Mus. 

GIORNALE CrITICO DELLA FinosoriA IrauiANA. Anno XVIII, 
Fase. VI. L’oggetto della storia (cont.): G. Gentile. Il pensiero 
politico di David Hume (cont.): G. Candeloro. Questioni Spino- 
siane: G. Radetti. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We print below part of the program (the sessions relating to 
philosophy) of the Thirty-third Annual Meeting of the Southern 


Society for Philosophy and Psychology which takes place Friday and ~ 


Saturday, April 15 and 16, 1938, at the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

The Presidential Address will be given Friday evening by Pro- 
fessor Marten ten Hoor on the subject ‘‘The Philistines over Phi- 
losophy !”’ 

FripAy MorNING SESSION 


Aesthetics and Epistemology ...............+.+00- Harold N. Lee 
The Thomistic Doctrine of the Unity of Creation ...... L. J. Eslick 
Cournot’s Doctrine of Philosophie Probability ....... C. T. Ruddick 
ae Lous O. Kattsoff 
The Metaphysics of Proper Names ............ William S. Weedon 


Logical Positivism: A Philosophical Tradition Perpetuated 
George T. Kalif 
Experienced and Conceptual Continuity ........... R. A. Gardner 


FripAy AFTERNOON SESSION 


Teleology and the Existence of God ................ D. J. Bowden 
Ten Propositions of Value .................. Peter A. Carmichael 
Knowing and Making .......ccscscccccevecs Lewis M. Hammond 
A Scientific Basis for Moral Action .................. Maz Schoen 
Retrospections on Dogmatism ..............00-e000- Fritz Marti 


Royce’s Conception of the Self as a Self-Representative System 
Diana Monsman 
SaturDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Day-Dreams of Democracy .................. Iredell Jenkins 
Instrumentalizing Platonic Ideas .............. Marjorie 8. Harris 


SaturRDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Fichte’s Closed Commercial State ............ Herbert C. Sanborn 
OD ectcdcicaredeeraeenieniekeoeus Albert G. A. Balz 
The Coincidence of Opposites in the Philosophy of Nicholas of Cusa 

Anna Forbes Liddell 
Justice and Natural Law .................. Herbert Spiegelberg 
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